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least, the little families might revel in their natural heritage of fresh 
air, freedom and the beauty of open spaces. The mothers bring a 
lunch for themselves and the older children, and milk can be bought 
at the camp for 12 cents a quart. Each afternoon a doctor was in 
attendance, who ordered food for the babies. All barley water was 
made at the camp, and the mothers were taught to prepare the foods 
or make up the formulae. 

But traveling in a Baby Clinic van is only one of the ways in 
which the Victorian Order nurse may go on her rounds. A letter 
from one of our nurses serving in Central British Columbia tells us 
she has just returned from a twenty-five mile ride on horseback 
through the bush to visit the English brides of two Canadian soldiers. 
Anyone who knows the far west and the heavy tangle of the under- 
brush there, will realize what a strenuous ride this may well have 
been. 

Another tells in a most simple, matter-of-fact way of a trip 
she made in a buckboard driven by a Chinaman, through a blinding 
storm, over a rough trail and in pitch blackness, in order to reach a 
prairie woman before her baby's birth. 

Not all the nurses play the part of pioneers in their profession 
in this fashion, however. In some districts, particularly since the 
influenza epidemic showed the great value to a community of the 
visiting nurse, a motor has been provided for her rounds by either 
her local committee or the town or city council. Time has shown that 
one nurse with a car can do the work of two nurses without one, and 
it is expected that more and more districts will help out their nurses 
in this way before long. In several cases the donors, it might be 
added, have had a due regard for the small perfect finishing touch, 
and have had the Victorian Order emblem put on the door of their 
nurse's car in gold. 

The humble street car plays its more prosaic but equally impor- 
tant part in the work of many a nurse. Then there are large scat- 
tered districts which do not boast a street railway service, and she 
must trudge on foot, or trust to the kindness of passerby or friend. 
But one can be quite sure that no matter what the method of traveling, 
the Victorian Order nurse will accept it and her environment with un- 
failing cheerfulness and good will. 

A VISIT 

By Alva Harrison Myers 

District Superintendent of Midwives, Bureau of Child Hygiene, New Jersey 

A knock, then a pause. "Will she come or won't she? Yes! 
Who? Just what are you talking about? Why don't you know? — 
one of my midwives." 
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The midwife is a little, old, Hungarian woman, about sixty years 
of age, one whom sorrow has touched not once or twice, but many 
times. Her husband died some years ago ; then when she had gotten 
over this, her only son whom she worshipped, was taken from her. 

"Come in, come in, missus, so glad, so glad." And in we go. 
Such a little home, walls gayly painted with blue, but oh, so clean! 
At the window, many green plants. In its gilt cage, a sweetly sing- 
ing canary. On the other side of the room, a shiny stove with a 
kettle boiling, merrily answering the lone bird's melody. Does our 
little lady ever stop cleaning? 

The conversation drifts along and she proudly tells us about her 
patients. Of course, she tells the mothers to nurse their babies every 
three hours, and that drops of silver nitrate in the little one's eyes 
should be used at birth. And if they object, she shows them her 
Baby Primer, and what happened to the baby whose eyes were not 
treated, now blind. She dresses the baby American style. She dem- 
onstrates the bath. She opens the window. 

A little pause. Suddenly the midwife runs over to one side of 
the room. Hastily she takes up a book and comes back to me. What 
is the matter? 

Her eyes bright, her little face, illuminated by happiness framed 
in the black headdress, which all Hungarian women wear, she tells 
me that she can read. Out of her first-grade primer she proceeds to 
read, simply but forcefully — in her broken tongue: See the cat, the 
cat can run. 

About a month ago this midwife attended the first midwives' 
meeting. There she met the Hungarian worker from the Women's 
International Institute, who persuaded her that she was not too old 
to learn English. And now she can read. Soon she will be able to 
write. 

Is supervision of midwives worth while? We think it is. This 
woman is typical of a large class. Our midwives are taking into the 
homes of their foreign neighbors messages of good will and kindness 
from those who try to help them. They are becoming our best Amer- 
icanization agents as they themselves, through our friendship and 
help, become Americans. 



